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ABSTRACT 

This Study investigated responses of men and women to 
simulated performance situations as a means of determining if affect 
efficacy relates independently to willingness to participate in such 
situations # and whether its effect differs by sex* Questionnaires 
were distributed to 178 graduate students at a small private liberal 
arts institution • The respondents were primarily teachers or 
prospective teachers, amd the reason for the questionnaire was stated 
as a preliminary investigation for a larger project on the usefulness 
of a new teaching technique. Compared to men, the women consistently 
responded more negatively to the type of situation presented in the 
scenarios; women tended to be more anxious, less willing to 
participate, amd less confident in their ability to come up with a 
usable idea* However, the differences between the women and men on 
these variables were small. The only variable for which the results 
showed a significant difference was affect efficacy. Both men and 
women imagined that they would be somewhat anxious under these 
conditions, yet women were less likely than men to cope with that 
anxiety. For both men and women, if they felt confident about their 
ability to cope with the task demands, they also tended to feel 
confident about their ability to cope with their own emotional 
responses, and to be willing to participate. (LLL) 
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Building from Bandurd's work on Social Cognitive Theory which finds 
self-efficacy beliefs to be an important determinant of human action, this 
paper postulates a new variable, affect efficacy - the belief that one can 
cope with own's own affective response - as an additional detenninant 
of willingness to participate in perfcmnance situations where thoe is risk 
of failure or negative evaluation. It also predicts that, given evidence of 
sex diffeiences in response to such risk and in emotionality, affect 
efficacy will be a men important detemiinant of willingness to participate 
for women than for men. A questionnaire with a simdated perfonnance 
situation was used to gather data from graduate education students on 
perceived level of anxiety, extent of affect efficacy, extent of task 
^ efficacy and willingness to participate. The results indicate that affect 

efficacy has a significant effect on willingness to participate for women 
but not for men. Implications for educational policy are discussed. 
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Introduction 

Of continuing concern ui education is tiie difference between males and females in 
their paiticipatioo in peiformance situations which are impomnt avenues to oppoitunities in 
modem society. The basis for the difference seems less one of ability and more one of 
int^st and motivation (Arch & Cummins* 1989). One condition which seems to 
characterize many oS. the situations where sex differences occur is die presence of risk 
(Block* 1983): peifonnance situations involve lisk of task failure and ne^tive evaluation 
by others. In examining the factors which affect whether wcnnen and mm are willing to 
participate in such situations, one of the most useful approaches comes from Social 
Cognitive Thcoiy. 

Theoretical Background 

Social Cognitive Theory presents a model of human agency which allows for self- 
reflective, self-directive participation in the determination of personal action (Baiiuura, 
1989). The research agenda arising fiom this theory has concentrated on the mechanisms 
which opo^tc to produce action, emphasizing the importance of self-efficacy beliefs as they 
influence the affective, cognitive and motivational responses humans have to thdr 
environment Particular attention has been paid to the role of self-cognitions in motivating 
participation in situations whicii may be personally risky. Those who judge themselves as 
efficacious in managing potential threats, neither fear nor shun them. In contrast, those 
who judge themselves as inefficacious in exercising ccMitrol over potential threats envisage 
their inept coping as producing scar> outcomes and are unwilling to have any commerce 
with situations they believe exceed their coping capabilities (Bandura, 1988a, p. 93) That 
is, a sense of personal efficacy mediates between perception of threat and participation. 

Self -efficacy, as initially conceived, referred to beliefs about the ability to control 
the environmental contingencies which are perceived as threatening, although there has 
been some controversy in the literature about the clarity of the conceptual basis for that 
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positioQ (Kirsch« 1985). Subsequently, the idea has been extended to include perceived 
ability to contiDl one's own "irrational q}pvehensive cognitions" (Bandura, 198Sa, p. 89; 
K^t & Gibbons, 1987). These cognitions result txnn questioning one's ability to behave 
appropriately and complete a task, but they also feed back to enhanoe tiie sense of 
inefficacy and encourage avoidanoe of the simation. What is important here is that, in this 
case, the danger comes fiom inside: it is one's own cognitions which are threatening and 
need to be controlled. 

The recogb^Uon of beliefs about ability to cope with potential thxeats fiom an 
internal souice raises the possilxlity that thoe are bdiefs about ability to cope with the 
potential threat of a strong a^s&X& response whkh may also play a role in willingness to 
paxtidpate in a stressfiil situation. Bandura (1988b) has fo'ond no direct relationship 
between anxiety and participation. However, there has been no attempt to investigate 
whether belief in one's ability to with the anxiety, at whatever level is aroused in the 
situaticm, is a factor in d^^mining willingness to participate in a risky milieu. It seems 
likely that, in order to perform a task in a situation which may be anxiety arousing, people 
must feel that they are capable of peifofming the necessary tt:tion$, flod that they can 
exercise control over both their own thoughts and their emotions so those personal 
responses do not become dysfunctional, interfering with performance or the task situation 
itself. 

Social Cognitive Thecxy is a general theny o£ human actioiL It does not include in 
its fcHmulation any basis for deriving differences between the operation of females and 
males. However, there are reported differences in the perceived level of anxiety felt by 
males and females in general and in response to threatening situations (Arch, 1987). There 
is evidence that females are less likely to view ttoisdves as efificadous, particularly in 
certain types of task situations (Betz & Hacketf,1981), and even that, in the face of failure, 
the sclf-efflcacy beliefs of females do not predict action (Bandura, 1988b). Given these 
inconsistencies, it seems imperative to explore the possibility that there are differences 
between the two sexes in the operation of the factors involved in motivation to participate. 
In addition, given the evidence for greater emodonal responsiveness in females (Diener et 
al., 1985), it is important to incorporate consideration of possible sex diffei«ices in any 
attempt to extend the of efficacy beliefs to include the ability to cope with affective 
responses as well. The purpose of this smdy is to investigate responses of men and 
women to simulated performance situations as a means of detramining if affect efficacy 
does relate independently to willingness to participate in such situations and whether its 
effect differs by sex. 
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Methods 

Because the issue invdved is how peracMul beliefs 
questionnaiie study was designed to sdidt peroeptioas of anxiety, affoct efficacy, task 
effic^andwiUingiHsstopaiticqMte. 178 graduaie students attendin g sumniCT classes at a 
small private Eberal ans institutioti in tbe Fiacific Northwest responded to questi o nnaires 
distfibuted in their classes. Theiespoadentswereprimaxilyteadienorpfospective 
teachers, although there were some counselors, administrators and others attending the 
classes for geneial intent 50 males and !08 females (89%) completed most qi^tions 
and were included in tbe analyses. 

The leason for the questionnaiie was stated as a jseliminaxy investigation for a 
largra- project on the usefulness of a new teaching techniqiie. In ovder to get grant money 
the researcher needed to indicate whether diere was a pod of subjects w! iO would be 
wilting to participate undo* various reporting cooditirais, given the possibility of an anxious 
response to die experimental situation. Three scenarios that dififeied only in the number of 
people involved were presented oti the questionnaire. Subjects were to imagine that they 
viewed a video about the new teaching technique and then went, by themselves, with two 
others, (x with 7 others, to present their ideas fos uses of diat technique to the researcher. 
The form then asked for tltf subjects' responses to each situation in tenns of wilUngness to 
participate, anxiety level, ability to cope with diat anxiety, and perceived task efficacy in 
producing a useful idea fcs the teaching technique. At the end of the fom subjects were 
asked to indicate whether they woukl actually be willing to be a subject for the subsequent 
study, their reasons for not being willing if they were not, and their name and phone 
number. Most questionnaires were filled out completely, indicating acceptance of the 
simulation. 

The measures presented were all on a 10-point scale to paralld the scale used in 
most of the research on self-efficacy. The scales were labeled fiom NOT AT ALL to 
VERY for being willing, anxious, confident in being able to ca^ with the anxiety, and 
confident in ability to come up with a useful idea. For each subject, the responses to the 
three different scenarios were averaged to provide one score for each of the four variablcf . 
Analyses include comparison between women and men on response means, the 
correlations between the variables, and the effect sizes for affect efficacy, anxiety, and task 
efficacy on willingness to participate. 
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Results 

The means and standaid deviations fof the variables by sex aie given in Table 1. 



Table 1: Means for the variable by sex. 

(Suodnxi deviadoof in pmnlbetet below each mem) 



AuktX Aff#ft F.ffifPfr* T«!tk EfficflCT Willingness 

MEN 4.5 8.0 6.6 6.0 

(ZO) (1.4) (1.8) (2.2) 



WOMEN 4.9 7.3 6.2 5.7 

(2-2) (2.0) (20) (2.5) 



* Differaice between males and females signifKam at p<.01 one-tailed t test 



As would be predicted from prior research, the women consistently respond more 
negatively to the type of situation presented in the scenarios. They tend to be more 
anxious, less willing to participate and less confident in their ability to come up witn a 
usable idea. Howeva-, the differences between the women and men on these variables are 
small The only variable for which the results show a significant difference is affect 
efficacy. Both men and women imagine that they would be somewhat anxious under these 
conditions, yet women arc less likely tha i men to be confident of their ability to cope with 
that anxiety. 
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To examine the itlationshifs between the vaiiables, zem-oider contlation 
coefficients were calculated separately for the women and men. The results are presented 
in liable 2. 



Table 2: Zero^rder correlation coefficients for men and women 

Amletw Afffggt KfncMgy Taik Efficacy 
Men Wom»n M»n Wnmgn MCD WotUCfl 



WilHnyngss 



■ .41** •.19» 



.48*** .56*** .52*** .51 



-.SO*** -.36»*» -.27* -.06 



Affggt effigflgy 



.51»** .57**' 



*** 



p<.05 
p<.01 
p<.001 



For both men and women, if they feel confident about their ability to cope with the 
task demands, they also tend to feel coifident about their ability to cope with 'heir own 
emotional responses, and to b: willing to participate. It is the relationships with anxiety 
where some sex differences aj^jear. The only coefficient here which is not significant is 
the one between level of anxiety and task efficacy for women (p= -.06): how anxious 
women feel in the situations does not relate to whether they feel confident about performing 
the task. It is also apparent that, for women, level of anxiety is not as highly related to 
willingness to participate as it is for the men (women n= -.19, men r= -.44). In addition, to 
some extent level of anxiety is more likely to be separated from the ability to cope with it 
for women than men (women, r= -.40, men r= -.54). It appears that for women, anxiety is 
a response that is mort likely to vary independent of other responses to a task situation. 
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Hnally, to examine the independent effects of anxiety, a£fect efficacy and task 
efficacy on willingness to paitidpate, multiple xegression analyses WCTB pezfonned 
separately for each sex. TaUeSgivesthebetaco^Scieots&rthed&ctsofthethiee 
indqjendent variables on willingnrss to paiticipate. 



Table 3: Beta coefficients for the regression of Anxiety, Affect Efncacy 
and Task Efficacy on Willingness to Participate 

MEN -.22 .is .37* .37*** 

WOMEN -.04 .38*»* .29*» .36*** 



p<.05 
IK.01 
p<.001 



36-37% of the variance in willingness to paiticipate is accounted for by the three 
variables - anxiety, affo:t efficacy, and task effkacy — for both women and men. 
However, the impact of each variabte is different for the two sexes. For the men, it is task 
efficacy which is the most impcitam {HtfUctor of willingness to participate. While Uttc level 
of anxiety appears to be more important for men than for women, the coefficient is not 
significant Task efficacy is also a significant predictor for women. Yet, the coefficient is 
not as large as for men, and not as large as those for affect efficacy. Level of anxiety is not 
a predictor for women at all Thus for women, their confidence that they can cope with 
their anxiety is the most important factor in explaining their willingness to participate in a 
performance situation. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 

The variables measuicd here are obviously appropriate to exploring the decision- 
making pfxx^ of men and women becau^ they aie highly idated to willingoess to 
participate in these similatrd petformaaoe situatioos. In addition^ the results clearly indicate 
that there are differences in the responses of women and men under even these 
circumstances. While ima^ning situatitHU such as these may not be paiticularly potent or 
interesting for many of ^respcmdents, the diffintnoes were quite apparent Thereisno 
reason to believe that the impact of thoe factors would be any different if the decision- 
making were conducted under circumstances thai the respoodoits wouU find mcxe 
personally salient or would be facing in real life, only that the responses might be more 
dramatic In other words, the differences which appear here under mild stimulus 
conditions, would be expect^ to be more substantial und^ more realistic conditions. 

The indication that men respond more favorably in general to peifonnance 
siti'.ations is not new (Lenney, 1977; Arch, 19S7). Also the rignificant vAt of task efficacy 
in willingness to participate, and the lack of a significant role for anxiety substantiates 
rprevious work by Banduni (1988b). What is importa'*' here is the indicadon fnom the 
regression analyses that, while task efficacy is a significant predictor of willingness to 
participate for both males and females, the ability to cope with anxiety is important only for 
the women. In other wcmls, the control of one's own affective responses appears to be a 
more important issue for females than mafes, having an independent effect on determining 
participation in certain task situations even if an individual is confident diat she could be 
efficacious at the task, fhis is an important difference between the sexes in their responses 
to task situations. 

Social Cognitive Theory postulates an active cognitive participation in determining 
human action. Self-generated influences must be incliukd as ccmtributing factcHS to that 
action. This study provides evidence that cognitive and affective responses are linked 
because there is a requirement to cope with one's affective responses in a stressful task 
situation so that they do not interfere with successful completion of the task. An important 
part of people's calculation in deciding to participate in a situation must be whether they 
believe they have the ability to handle their emotional responses under those conditions. 
This is a significant extension of Social Cognitive Theory. 

In summary, when attempting to understanding the differences between men and 
women in their responses to task situations, it may be of especial importance to understand 
the role of a belief in one's ability to cope with one's affective responses. This study 
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indicates that such an ability is most in questicMis for women than for men, and that, f<x 
women, affect efficacy has a significant relationship to their willingness to participate. If 
the ediicational system is to continue to move towaniscncoiHaging both women and 
use their abilities to the fuUen, admowledgement of the role oi affect efficacy in 
detennining the nesponses of women may lead to moie effective means of hel|»ng them to 
succeed at whatever tasks they chose. 
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